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THE WORK OF THE RURAL SCHOOL 



neglected by both church and school. The following 
table is an interesting abstract of what the country people 
do with their leisure when they do anything at all: 

Baseball 29 per cent. 

Socials and picnics 18 

Pool and billiards 13 

Moving-picture shows 11 

Gymnasium athletics 5 

Concerts and lectures 3 

Skating 3 

Dancing 3 

Cards 3 

Basketball 3 

Football 3 

Tennis 3 

Bowling 2 

Golf I 



But for the most part the social gatherings of country 
people in rural Pennsylvania, as elsewhere, are entirely 
unorganized and casual, and take place principally at the 
post-office, the village or cross-roads stores, poolrooms, 
and the railroad stations. "Add together the proportion 
of meetings in such places, and the total is 78 per cent, of 
the whole." At these casual meetings the energies are 
released which if intelligently organized could be converted 
into a social force of the highest advantage to the com- 
munity. But, as the author of this survey says, " This is a 
field wholly uncultivated." The schools, like the churches, 
have not yet awakened to the fact that education is not a 
matter of childhood for childhood, but a matter of life for 
life, and that it is a cruel waste to attempt to ctdtivate the 
social and ethical instincts of the children during a few years 
and during a few hotu^ of the day while these same instincts 
are permitted to run wild in the adult community — a, 
cruel injustice to the children to pit their enthusiasms 
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THE COMMUNITY SURVEY 

and plastic inexperience against the dull cynicism of a 
socially unaroused and torpid community. It is directly 
in the interest of the children that the school must become 
the social center for the entire commtmity; and this it 
cannot become unless the school-workers know how the 
people spend their time, what their recreational facilities 
are, and what things they would enjoy if rightly organized 
and provided with adequate facilities. Time and time 
again it has been fotmd that the easiest approach to the 
reorganization of a commtmity's educational and economic 
life is through the social instincts and desires of the people. 

Fortunately, the making of a commtmity survey is 
neither costly nor excessively laborious. The stureys of 
the Presbyterian Board required the time sometimes of 
two, sometimes of only one investigator during a period 
of little more than two months. Possibly the most com- 
prehensive survey of a rural community yet made is that 
recently published by the Bureau of Research in Agri- 
culture of the Minnesota State University. This survey 
not only enters into all the essential facts of the present 
economic and social status of a typical rural county, but it 
reviews the history of the community's social and indus- 
trial institutions — its schools, homes, railroads, grain- 
elevators, stores, newspapers. And yet it was completed in 
the three summer months of 19 12 by a single investigator. 

In view of the fundamental importance of such a survey 
to the constructive development of a school program 
designed to prepare children for efficient citizenship, 
would it not richly repay the commtmity to retain a teacher 
or supervising teacher or district or township or county 
superintendent during the summer months for the pur- 
pose of making one ? If a survey is a justifiable part of the 
cost of building roads and houses and fences, why is it 
not equally justifiable in the building of an efficient citizen- 
ship ? And what an education a community survey would 
be for the men and women who made it ! 



DEMONSTRATION WORK'--- 
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production on their farms. Nowhere in the United St^i^ 
has production reached even an approximate maxim'wip.**. 
At the same time there are many millions among oof* 
working population who are not securing enough of the .••* 
necessaries of life to keep them either in efficiency or *'. .. 
health. For many years to come it will be necessary to '•; 
continue the emphasis upon increased production. 

And yet, even at the beginning of this great movement 
to increase production through a more efficient education, 
the question is being asked: Will not increased production 
ultimately work to the injury of the producers by over- 
supplying the market and so breaking down prices? This 
same question has been raised for decades and centuries, 
whenever improved methods have increased the supply of 
any commodity. Fortunately, time has established the 
soundness of the obvious answer: The danger is not in 
oversupply, but in underconsumption. The develop- 
ment of higher standards of living, which is civilization, 
demands not only increased production, but more ade- 
quate methods of distribution. We have seen fruit rotting 
in heaps on the ground while in a neighboring dty, hardly 
fourteen miles away, hundreds and thousands of families 
were imable to pay the price of single pieces of the same 
fruit. The farmer to-day receives much less than half of 
the price paid by the ultimate constmier. The financial 
distance — ^not the geographical distance — between pro- 
ducer and consumer is too great. Middlemen are of course 
necessary, but at present there are too many middlemen. 
And the crude methods of transportation, the even cruder 
methods of preparing the produce for market, and the 
almost complete lack of cooperation among producers in 
almost all sections of the country enable the middlemen 
to take profits not only from the middle, but from both 
ends. Only business cooperation, which means organiza- 
tion on scientific business lines by producers for the 
common benefit, will remedy the evils of crude, un- 
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THE WORK OF THE BUBAL SCHOOL 

1 baking-dish $.20 

2 measuring-cups 10 

2 white bowls 20 

2 kitchen spoons 10 

I scrubbing-brush lo 

1 towel-roller 20 

2 dry-goods boxes for cupboards 10 

I quart cup 05 

1 stew-pan 10 

2 cake-pans 20 

I teapot 10 

1 soap-shaker 05 

2 strainers 10 

2 muffin-tins 10 

2 frying-pans 10 

I cake-tin 10 

SERVING OUTFIT 

6 cups and saucers 50 

6 plates 50 

I flat dish 15 

6 teaspoons 25 

6 tablespoons 25 

6 knives and forks 50 

3 dessert-plates 30 

I cream-pitcher 10 

1 sugar-bowl 10 

Table-cloth and 6 napkins (made by the 

children) 50 

4 glasses 20 

2 salt-shakers 10 

I waiter 05 

Total $13.70 

COURSE OF STUDY 

COOKING 

The first lesson is given to a study of the cooking equipment, 
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FIRST AID 

induding the use and care of the stove, also the washing of 
dishes, etc. 

Fruit 

I. Kinds. 

3. Composition. 

3. Food value. 

4. Methods of cooking. 

5. Stewed, baked, and scalloped apples. 

Vegetables 

1. Kinds. 

2. Composition. 

3. Food value. 

4. Methods of cooking — salads and ooioDS. 

Potatoes 

1. Kinds. 

2. Composition. 

3. Food value. 

4. Preparation— boiled and baked potatoes. 

Cereals 

1. Kinds. 

2. Composition. 

3. Food value. 

4. Methods of cooking oatmeal, commeal mush, and rice. 

Sugar 

1. Composition 

2. Food value. 

3. Cooking candies— fudge and peanut-brittle. 

MUk 

1. Anal3rsis by experiments. 

2. Composition. 

3. Food value. 

4. Products of milk. 

5. Making junket pudding. 
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